FOLK OF A WATER-LOGGED COUNTRY

Under Spanish Rule

The Frisians were quite a separate race
and resisted the Romans, but finally were
subdued by Charlemagne, the great king
of the Franks. In the Middle Ages we
find the territory now comprising Hol-
land and Belgium divided into feudal
states, a considerable number of which
passed in the fifteenth century into the
hands of the Duke of Burgundy. Inter-
marriage between the Burgundy family
and the Austrian and Spanish royal fam-
ilies brought these three countries under
the rule of one monarch, who afterward
became the Emperor, Charles V.

The Netherlands did not suffer ter-
ribly under Charles V, but during the
reign of his son, Philip II, the country-
passed through the worst period of its
history. Because the people offered armed
resistance to his demand for heavy taxes,
and because their Protestant religion was
objectionable to his zealous Catholicism.
Philip II established the terrible Inquisi-
tion. Many of the inhabitants were sen-
tenced to death and it is said that there
was not a family that did not suiter the
loss of one or more of its members. Al-
though many attempts were made to re-
sist the Spaniards it was not until 1581,
under the leadership of William the
Silent, Prince of Orange, that they were
able to renounce the Spanish authority
and to declare their independence.

The "Golden Age" of the Netherlands

The people were now free to turn their
attention to other things than fighting and
so their brave seamen were sent out to
establish colonies in all parts of the world.
As a commercial and colonizing power the
Dutch had no rival at this time and, in-
deed, this period might well be termed
the "Golden Age" for this little land be-
came famous also for its literature, art and
science.

There followed, however, wars with
rhe English, their rivals on the sea, and
with Austria. Then came Napoleon, who
made the Netherlands a French province.
His defeat at Waterloo and the subse-
quent Congress of Vienna resulted in all

the Netherlands becoming one state This
did not at all suit the southern provinces,
so in 1830 they revolted and became a
separate state that took the name of Bel-
gium. The Dutch have since then been
building up their little country most suc-
cessfully and improving it in all ways.
A peace-loving people, they remained
neutral during World War I but had no
such choice in World War II.

Characteristics of the People

We generally think of the modern
Dutch folk as being somewhat dull and
silent, slow to make up their minds, but
amazingly obstinate when they have done
so, and rather inclined in business to give
too little and ask too much. These char-
acteristics, however, are to be found
chiefly in the north of the Netherlands,
though even here the silent, contemplative
Dutchman with his pipe and his glass of
''schnapps'* is not so common as he was.
The native of Brabant in the south is a
much more hasty and talkative person.
So far as shrewdness in business is con-
cerned, we are reminded of an old story
that is worth retelling because it illustrates
what is still the Dutch point of view. It
concerns a British monarch, George II.
He was staying in the town of Helvoet,
and one day he stopped a pretty Dutch
dairymaid and asked her what she had in
her basket. "Eggs, mynheer," said she.
"And what is the price?" "A ducat apiece,
mynheer." The king exclaimed: "Are
eggs so scarce then in Holland?" "No,
mynheer," was the answer, "but kings
are."

The young lady was probably a good
deal smarter in her speech than most of
the menfolk.   The moral of the story is,
however, that in business  dealings the
Dutch are specially inclined to take ad-
vantage of any chance that may help them
to drive a good bargain.   The reason is
fairly obvious.   They have had to fight so
hard and to use their wits so strenuously
for the preservation of their land and the
bare necessities of existence, that the habit
of looking after their own interests to an
exceptional extent has gradually become
part of their nature.
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